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ABSTRACT 

Public control of the schools has steadily eroded in 
recent years. Population growth and widespread consolidation of 
school districts, depoliticization of school board elections, 
adoption of the business model of professional school manageaent, 
development of a multilevel school bureaucracy, and unionization of 
teachers all have combined to substantially lessen public control of 
the schools. Two approaches to reforms that may help restore public 
control are now being considered: (1) reduction of the size or 
redefinition of the basic management unit of schooling in order to 
restore personal contact between administrators and the public and 
(2) introduction of market choices or measures designed to increase 
direct citizen participation in school decisionmaking. An 
experimental school vouchter plan that allows parents to choose the 
school their children wiill attend is now being tested in the Alum 
Rock district near San dnse, California. Another plan being tried in 
Florida makes each school site responsible for its own budgeting and 
accounting and provides an elected Parent Advisory council to advise 
the principal. Although it is still too early to evaluate either 
experiment, both of these reform efforts seen to promise ways to 
increase public control of the schools. (Author/JG) 
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Public Control of Public Schools; 
Can We Get It Back? 

by James W, Guthrie 

Aasoctato Professor, School of Education^ and 
a Prmctpai of me ChUdhood ana Oovernment Project 

tittfoduction 

Who govcTOf; America s pu!)lic schools? Conventional 
wisdom and detnocratic idcologv' liold that the social 
scr\ ices crucial to tlie public's welfare and sur\ival 
siunild !>e subject to tlie puWics will. Schooling is no 
excepttfin. The United Stat(*s has a long history of citi- 
/vn control o\ct pnblic cnlucation, but since World 
War II the balance lias shifted markedly. Changes stich 
as |>opnlation growth, urbanism, school district consol- 
idation, and the unionization of teachers have com- 
bintxl sul>tK , but steadily, to erode the public s control 
over its sct^ools. The erosion seems general, although it 
\aries among states and among local school districts. 

It has beconie apparent recently that tlie public s 
cotLscioustM^s has \wvn raised. Numerous citizen groups 
ha\ e {>een formed expressly to regain a measun* of 
\Ht\\ VT and influent*!^ over ttie schools. Through what 
reforms can these c "ens restore control? What are 
the conditions that led to loss of pubUc power in the 
Brst place? 

Thi'se are the major questions to be treated, alter a 
brief description of l!ie magnitude of the public school 
cnterprist^ they are intended to demonstrate that the 
issue at hand is control of a major portion of the nation s 
entire public sector. Few outside the education profes- 
sion reali?!e the awesome extent and range of American 
education* 

The Mftgnllude of Public Schooling' 

Once only the childn^n f)f an elite few were educated^ 
l>ut now efementarv^ and sec<mdar\^ schooling is prac- 
tically um'versal in this coimtr\'. In the 1972-73 school 
year, there were 51.1 millicm enrolled children between 
tfu* ages of fi\ e and sevc*nt( en. Of this number, 50.S 
tnillion wt re enrolled in grades kitKlergartc^n through 
twehe. Mor<^ than 90 percent of these were in public 
seh(K>ls. To ser\c» this school |>opulation, almost 3 tnil- 
lion elassHKHn I'.niehers and other educational profc*s- 
sionals iu*e on the pnblic s payroll. Thus c*ducators and 



their families now account for a larger segment of our 
popidation than the liistorically {K>wcrful farm bloc. 
\!t)reo\'er, they are In^coming as well organized as ag- 
riculture*, with all the implications that such capability 
portends in politic^al influence. 

Expenditure 

It takes a lot of money to support such an operation. 
Total 1973 school expenditures were almost $52 billion 
exchisive of construction costs.* This is approximately 
otie half of all local government expendittires. Accora- 
ingly American? spend almost as much local money for 
schools as they do for all other local serx ices combined: 
e.g., fire, police, safety. In addition, the price of educa- 
tion has been increasing rapidly, In 1940 the national 
average expenditure per pttpil in grades kindergarten 
through twelve was $100. The iKjuix alent figure today 
is Sl.OOO pcT ptipil* Even di.scounting for raging rates 
of inflation, real dollar increases in scnool expenditures 
haxe escalattnl fivefold in three decades. These in- 
creases outstrip growth in our Cn>ss National Product. 
Moreo\'er, even tliough the rate of increase is likely to 
slow m the next sewral years, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
catioti predicts tliat pttl^lic elementary and secondary 
ex|H»nditures will excen'd $70 billiem 'by 1982-83. No 
othvT major tndustrializ.ed nation has seen fit to invest 
so hea\ ily in tlie public schooling of its youth. Thus, 
it is somewhat ironic tliat, in the face of such faith and 
commitment, the public should increasingly be denied 
:i .say in how schools are run. 

Erosion of Citizen Contf^ 

Our thesis is simple. The public no longer couipletely 
ct>ntro!s one of its major institutions, the schools. This 
loss of power has not been the re*sult of any simple 
proce\ss, e>r set e)f re»tt»ntly evolveel coti.s{>iracies. More- 
e>veT, not all parts of this pe)wcT shift are tmicpie to pub- 
lic e*ducittion. In some ways, bur€^aucrati/^^^on and 
the» blightitug concept that "bigger is t>etter** have 
elraine'd citizen c<mtre>l from many branches of govern- 
ment. But fe»w e^nd<»a\ors arc^ as cnicial as schools to 
t!ie tnaintenane e and cohesion of .socie'ty. (>)nse»c{ue*ntly 
it is e'ssential to understanel the forces eroding the pub- 
lics ability to shape public education. 



Population Growth BEST CXm AVAILABLE 

Karly cUAi'ltmnu'iit of AnuTifu was cioininateil !>y 
small hnvns aiicl faci'-to-facc commiinicatimi; dose* [HT* 
soiial contacts were the nite. The school was frecfuently 
the fociil point for tcmii activity: mcH'tings. governmtnit 
functions, and s«>cial events. Each town was legally 
Lt>nstituted as a school district with a Innxnl of school 
trustws having widi»spread responsibilities. They were 
exjH*clal to hire and fire the teachers, maintain the 
schot){ physical facilitic*s and ecjuipment, order supplies, 
and keep accotmts. Then, there were no professional 
school administmtors to whom such dutits could be 
t!elegatt*d» 

ProUferatlon of Dittrlcti 

As our population grew and mox ed westward, the 
nutnber oi school districts proliferatCiL At the peak of 
their expansion, in the late 1800 s, there were more tlian 
lOO^OOO o[>erating school districts tlu^oughout the na- 
tion. These were by far the most numerous tmits of 
goverument. Initially, scliool boards tendt^d to be com- 
prised of three members. In timci the modal number 
grew to five. By 190O, the ratio of trustees to citizens 
was one to 200. It was cjuite possible for a districts 
trustees to outnumber its teachers or perhaps even its 
pupils. 

'*Cfeanttng'* titd ContolMatloit 

The transition to the n%^entieth century was marked 
by a great cleansing of local government, including ed- 
ucation.^ The "muc*rakers*' found that schools came in 
for their share of poor management and corruption. 
Tliis was particularly true in our largest cities, where 
schools frequently were under the control of ward- 
based political machines. Teaching fobs and school 
construction contracts were a regular part of the widely 
acct^pted spoils s;^^tem. 

Reformers had a dramatic impact upon schools then, 
and their infiuence is still felt. In order to insulate 
schools from the '^evils" of partisan politico and to gain 
greater efficiency, a move was begun to consolidate 
.schools into larger districts, to have cityu'ide central 
scliool lM>ards, and to rely more heavily on profes.»ional 
school administrators. 

The school district consolidation movement has been 
retnarkably effective. By the Fall of 1962, the number 
of districts had been reduced tlureefold to only slightly 
more than 33^000. In the following, decade, the number 
shrunk vwn further to its prest^nt 16,000 (approximate). 
Thus, one of the largest and perhaps most important 
local gox emmental changes in our nation's history — a 
five or sixfold reduction i;i public school districts — has 
gO!ie virtually unnoticed. 

Consolidation of school districts, and the consecjuent 
reduction in niunhers of school boards and school trus- 
tees, oc^'iirred during a vast population increase, espe- 
cially of urban population. While large numbers of 
school districts were being consolidated out of exist- 
ence, the citizenry grew by approximately 70 million 
people. 

Comequcnthj. where a school board member once 
represented about 200 peof>le, today each board mem- 
ber mtist speak for approximately 3,000 constituetits. 



T\\v variation around this mean is wide, and in cities 
such as New York atid Los Angeles, each tnistee must 
translate the will of literally millions of his fellow lay- 
men. In general, school board memlH»rs are now but a 
minuscule gmup relative to the sii^e of their ctmstitu- 
ency, students, and staff. Their ability to sense and 
articulate the vahu*s and desires of their anistituents, 
and translate them ifito [>olicy, has corrc*sj>ondi!igly 
dwindlwl. 

DepoUtfcization, BureaucraHzafiofi, and Unionteatton 

Tum-of-the-c»entur)' governmental reformers be- 
lieved strongly that political macliines, bossism, and 
local corruption were caused by an excess of democ- 
racy. By pennitting cities to be organized on tlie basis 
of subunits and w;u-ds, unscmpuTous politicians had 
too many opportuniti« to rise to power. The answer 
was to centralize many governmental functions into 
cit\'wide systems. Thus the reformers hoped to attract 
higher caliber public servants by increasing the visibil- 
ity, responsibility, and honor attached to public service, 
in large measure, for municipal services, these reform 
efforts were successful. 

Education in particular was to be insulated from 
partisan j>ol!tics. Ward scliool districts gave way to 
centralized city sdiool boards that were held separaf«^ 
from city councils, the mayor*s office, or other bodi^.. 
of general government. Schools were to liave their owi? 
special government outside the sphere of politics. 

Fiurther, separate election procedures and qualifi- 
cations were established for school board members. 
In many places, scliool trustee candidates were pro- 
hibited from running as members of a political party. 
Furthermore, school l)oard elections were moved to 
"off years" and "off months" so as not to coincide with 
other elections. In addition, school boards were given 
their own taxing power, presumably free from even 
the slightest taint of partisanship. 

Tha Buafnaaa Modat 

To ensure further that schools were not tied to petty 
political wheeling and dealing, reformers advocated 
the a^>pointment of "professional" school managers, 
trained experts in the operation of schools. Scliools 
were to model themselves after businesses. All de- 
cisions were to be based on expert managerial judg- 
ment, and managers were to meet criteria of efficiency 
and productivity* Once they had evolved broad "cor- 
porate strategy,*' school Iward members were not 
supposed to interfere in the nnming of schools any 
txmvc than a group of stockholders or business board 
meml>ers would tliink of telling a plant foreman or 
manager how to fix a broken machine. The new ideol- 
()g>' drew a line between policy setting and admini- 
stration, and laymen were not to cross over into the 
sacrt^I, politically sanitized realm of professional 
school aaministmtion. 

As enrollment increa.<<ed, the idea of a cadre of. 
trained professional school administrators was attrac- 
tive for several reasons. The growth of cities combitied 
with the eliminaticm of many small, ward-basctl city 
districts, meant that school board members could no 
longer ac t as executive officers. Control problems had 



Nhuply }H»nttn tf> f\c^»t'(i ihvk !Haiiaj;iTial jjrasp, and it 
nuulc g<HHl st'iiM' ft>r proh'ssionals to run thv school 
ill ai*tt>rd with iKiarci-cstabiisIicil poltcii's. 

Expantion of Staff 

As imtnluTs of stiuleiits iocrfast^K nunilnrs t)f 
tt'aclK^rs, counselors, and otluT employees lucreasc^l as 
well Such expanded stalls demaftdt^K in tnrn» more* 
sciuK>i administrators. Thns, tliere In^gan to evoh e a 
hnreaucrucy of scIkhiI professionals whose ostensible 
function was to tnnislate board-determined policy into 
the details t)f edncational practice. ()no outcome was 
the^ interjn>sitton i>f se\ tTal layers betw i»en school Iward 
memlKis and theclassn^om teacher. Sucli bureaucratic 
entitit*s incUuU\ for cxan)pk\ the superintendent of 
scluH>ls, his inmu^iliiite staff, and assorted other "cen- 
tral offic^e ' piTsonnel conct*rn<»d w itii accotmting, sup- 
plies, t urrictdnm ctH)rdination and persomiel matters. 
On ind(\ itltiat school sites, the administrative hierarchy 
mav c« insist of a princiind and sexeral intennediarit»s 
abo\e tlic Ie\i»l «>f teachers and students. 

Alienation of Toachora 

Bureaucracy and l)iipu»ss ha\c* not only reduced the 
potency of public |H')l!ey makers, but also st»verely 
cwtaiU'd teachi^rs' ttvliugs of efficacy. As school sys- 
tems grew and ctune iukUt the dominance of expert 
managers, teachers lost tiieir abUity to communicate 
freelv witli their employers, school trustees or e\en 
with* the sti|HTintendent and his staff. In most schools, 
tlie principal was still a\ailal>!e to teachers, but his 
|H)wer had become so severely eroded tliat he was 
seldom able to tt)mply with a teachers rapiest or 
re:^o{\ e grievances. Tlie frustration was heighteiK^I as 
city schools becjimc* more populated by children fn)!n 
low income liouseholds and minority groups whose 
!>ackgnnmds and \ alnes were frtHpiently at odds w ith 
those of middie-class teachers. Under such circutn- 
stances, leachiT alienation became more real and more 
intettse. Who would hear the teachers \oice:* How- 
c^ould teachers begin to participate in the decisions that 
afhi'ted tlu^m so immeciiately? 

Uniona and Teacfiar Powmr 

The ans\\(T was ''unions/' or unions under a diiFiT- 
cnit nanu^ Bv !)anding together, threatening to with- 
hold their ser\!c^*s and to <*ngage in wll<*ctive bar- 
gaining, teachers became a potent forc»t^ Public sector 
bargaining is freciuently illegal and almost iH)where 
are teachtTs granted the statutory authority to strike. 
\t*% ertheU^ss, teachers do bargain and, oti occasion, 
strik<\ The outcome has fre(|uently ham complicated 
bv sets of contracts that spi>cify working conditiofis, 
tnmsf(T prc>u*dures, pay. hotirs of w ork and classroom 
duties Whereas the y were once relatixely voiceless 
\ assals, teachers* organisational spokesnien frequently 
are as powerful now* as a district's professional ad* 
mitiistrators, A big city board could not conwixably 
enact and implement a new policy without the co.isent 
of teaclier s|M>kesmen. In effect! teach<*rs ha\*e \>veu 
at c^orded veto j>ower over school l>oard |K)licy making. 

Tbt* rise in "teacher power*' occurred after World 
War 11. when inanv middle class citizens were r ioving 



from cities to sttburbs, and nnnorities in the citit^s fiad 
not yet achievt^l a high degriv of political a\\ arent»ss. 
OonstKjuenlly, a i>olitical power vaci!um was created 
into w*nich teachers mox^ed* Their asc*endancy was 
ai<U^l by the \<w reforms that in an earlier era had 
been dc^signed to limit citizen participation and to im- 
pro\<» tlie schools. 

Public'a Dwindiin0 Voica 

By the bi^inning of thi^ 19eOX with the elforts at 
de|H)litici5^ation, the growth of administratixe bureau- 
cracies, and the escalation of teacher power, the pub- 
lic's ability to express its w ill regiU-ding scIk>o1 policy 
luul become badly diminished. 

What difference has it made that lay decision makers 
now haxe substantially U*ss authority than they onct* 
had? Ansxx ers txrv difficult. TIuTe are so fexx' indicators 
i)f hoxv schools are performing that it is luml to knoxv 
if thev are doing a In^tter or xxwse job today than pre- 
x'iousfy. The absence of base-line indicaitors and a 
c*onmionlv acw^pted measure is itself symptomatic of 
thi» problem. P?t)fessional c^ducators have* steadfastly 
resistt*d means by xx liich school productivity could be 
measured. Teadiers and administrators haxe rightly 
nwgnized that the measurement of school outputs 
vxould bt a strong lexer by which l.iy policy mfiKcrs 
could rtvapture control of school o|>eration.' 

Sctioola aa Monopotlaa 

School costs prox'ide one of the few available mea- 
sures of citizen impotenee in i>oIicy setting. In private 
st^'tor bargaining, both sides realize that if a xx'agc set- 
tlenu^nt is so high as to render a manufacture^^! prod- 
uct uiK^onipetith e, it xxill cost management profits and 
labor jobs. Xo such market pressurt*s exist in public 
sector bargaining. Schools are in <*ffet*t motiopolies 
xvhose customers are guaranteed oy compulsory at- 
tendance laxx^s. Consequently, ed'tcational |>ersonnel 
costs have increased faster that oxer-all economic 
grow th and faster than mnparabb occupations. More- 
over, as suggested earlier, texv if any gains in produc- 
tix'itv^ liax e accompanied sudi salary increases. 

Uniformity and StandardtaEatteii 

An additional price of depoliticization appears to 
have been uniformity. Under the aegis of protessionals, 
teachers and administrators, schools have become 
standardizt*d to a remarkable^ some say oppressive, de- 
gree*. Si»ldom do schools admit to the real dix*e*rsity of 
tastes and X'ahies among tlieir clients. If large body 
of techm*cal knoxvledge existed to supjwrt the rigid 
prest*ription of professional behavior, tlum the exclu- 
sion of lay voices regarding the nature of schooling 
might be better justificxL Hoxx^ever, in the absence of 
sucIk scientific utidc*r|)innings for .sch(K)ling, it xx'ould 
sociu imrc rea.sonable, atid ultimately more productive, 
to pennit xvider choict* in the styles, modts of opera- 
tion, and itistructional strategies of schools. 

I'he promotion of confiict appears to be another eon- 
se<{uenec* of the erosion of lay control. Parents* and 
other citi^ficns* inability to make their xvishes heard 
provides an incentix e to aggregate demands imtil com- 
plaints are sufficiently loud and pressing to be heard. 



MonH>\i'r. iMH-atiso imlividtuil traduTs and adniini- 
Ntrati>rN fmjtu'tillv lia\r uo ptm cr to alter tho situation, 
it may be netvssary to i^talate t!ie denuuid all the way 
tti the seh«H>l hmrd in order to ha\c it actetl upon. 
Small wonder tluit the malia increasingly portray par- 
tilts petitiotiingand picketitig Innird niemhers. (Mti/ens 
fear that they will i»o unnotict'd otherwise. 

Wtiat Can Be Done? 

Tliouj^h hy no meatis a re\olulicm, there is a sub- 
stantial hint of reform in the air. Matiy of th(\se change 
efforts show promise of taking r<K)t and appear worthy 
of earefid serutin\' by policy maUfrs. Tlu^e changed 
are characteri/ttl by two t>asie features. Kirst, an effort 
has b(*en made to rednct* tlu* si/e or redefine tlie basic 
nianagement imit of sch(K>ling so as to restore personal 
contact and clarify who is responsible for w^hat. Second, 
lay participation has hwu increast^l either bv hijecting 
an eletnent of the market place into scIkh)! dcxisions 
or !>y enlarging the number of citizens who determine 
how scIkh>Is should be operated. 

KxampliH; of sucli refonns are to be found in ever)" 
region of the United States. Because space does not 
pennit a detailed description of each, we will concen- 
trate on two of the more interesting illustrations: a 
*A'oucher'' experiment in Alum Rock, California and 
School Site Governance in Florida. 

VOttchert 

Tlie \ oucher experiment to assess the consequences 
of cotisunier choice in education, is taking place in the 
Alum Rock sc1kh)1 district near San Jose, California. 
Financial support is provided in part by the federal 
Office of Economic Opportimity (OEO). The Rand 
Coqioration a!id other agencies are seeking to deter- 
mine the degree to which the experiment increases 
paretit satisfaction, di\ ersity of sc hool offerings, teacher 
morale, and student performanct^ 

In brief, the \ oucher plan cerates as follows. For 
each child they intend to enroll in public schools, par- 
ents are accorded a "coupon" ecpal to tlie price of 
uehooling.* This diit is then redeemable at the school 
selected from about two do7.en choices. The problem 
of proximity to a clnld s home is in part solved by 
di\iding cnich school building into sexeral subnnils 
(mmi schools), each with a different instructional st)1e, 
lone, or theme. For example, some scIkkjIs emphasi?:e 
the 3 R s and basic school offerings. Others have **o|>en 
classrooms** in which instruction is substantially more 
informal. Vet other schools may emphasize the dra- 
matic arts, scicnc^N or cultural pluralism. 

The budget for a particular school (or mini school) 
is a function of the number of students who clKWse to 
attend. Revemies from vouchers purchase the services 
of teachcTs, cotmselors and other staff. {Parent choices 
are made stiflieiently early in the preceding school year 
to permit orderly staff planning to take place.) If a 
school s enrollment decreases, it loses rex'enues and 
must decrease its staflF. Conxxrsely if enrolltnents in- 
crease as a c<mse(juenc^e of parent choice, the school 
obtains added resowci^s. The funds purchase either 
goods or ser\itx*s; students can be taken for field trips. 
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jjuesi artists aiKl k*ctur<'rs can l)e brought to the school, 
teacher ait!i*s and teachers can Ik* hirttl. 

I'he .\lum Rock i*xj>erimcnt Is only now concluding 
its set^ond ycuir and it is too early to assess its overall 
succH'ss or failure. However, it is already clear that, 
w hen gi\ en a choici\ parents will choose schools other 
than those assigned to them. Moreover, if dissatisBed, 
Uhev will move their cliildren. Conse<|uently, some 
schools are ox ersubscribcx! and others are short of stu- 
de!its (and funds), thus providing clear signals as to 
w hich sclumis are judged *'good** and those that are in 
some fashi(m found wanting. Under these condiUons, 
professional (*ducators appear to intensify their sensi* 
ti\ ity to the lay public by whom they are' employed. 

School Site QovamtRM (Qovernance of fndividuai Schoa! 
Plants) 

In 1973 the F lorida State Legislature adopted a far 
rcaehifig, but not <|ufte radical, set of reforms intended 
to nnnforce the ;esponsiveness of scliools to the public. 
The Florida Plan in the ideal has several crucial com- 
mments. First, i deckles the individual school site to 
be the basic c-ut frr educational management^ in rec* 
ognition of the i h^t tliat school districts typically are 
such large units ts to mask in tlieir averages the per- 
fonnancc* of anv idividual school. Conversely, indi- 
x'idual classrooms and teachers are too small as units 
for evaluation ; : performance. Today students have 
more than one teacher during the course of a day or 
. week. 

Second, each scliool site is provided with an elected 
Parent Advisory Council (PAC), with numbers pro- 
^><^rt{onal to the sch(M)rs enrollment. Among the coun- 
cil's duties are the selection, in cooperation with the 
school district board of tnistees, of the schools prin- 
cipal. Principals are then plact^d on contract, \%itn re* 
newal substantially influenced by the PAC. 

The principal is clearly designated as the manager 
of the school, and selects the scluml staff. The principal 
may lake the adx ice of the PAC regimling kinds and 
characteristics of teachers, but the actual selection is 
exclusively the principal's function. Similarly, the PAC 
can advise with regard to such concerns as curriculum 
and school discipline. 

Each school district is responsible for keeping its 
fiscal accounts cm a school-by-school basis. This per- 
mits parents, school personnel, and |>olicy makers to 
ass(*ss the w^ay resource's an* allocated. (Pre\'iously» 
Florida, and most other states, ha\-e had difficulty with 
ftmds ''leaking** away from uses intended by the legis- 
lators or school board*) Uitder idea! circumstances, 
mone\' due a school site arrix es in a lump sum, with 
its allocation determined bv a principal, school staff* 
and PAC 

Each sc*hool publishers an annual Ke|x>rt of School 
Progress. Tliis docutnent incliide's measures of the 
schools and pupils* performance ehiring the year; it 
is published in local newspapers, sent home with each 
student, anel promine^ntly displayed in the school build*' 
ing. rnder ieleai c^mditions, this Re^port gathi^rs ba.sic 
data for districtwide and state needs. 

The ultimate e)bje*ctive of the IHorida Plan is to per- 
mit citizens to have a greater role in policy setting, to 
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pnixiiU' tUiui with ihv ilafa lurtssarv (av wise juclt;* 
i»onts. ami to ttiakr it < !rar whicli j iofossioiials aiv 
rospc«isn>!f for itnplfincntitij; thoir (UH^isions. As with 
Ahtm HcK'k. it is too soon to cUlmnitK' the degree to 
which the refonns will make* a differetiet*. However, 
there are hopeful sigos. The Lt^islature iierniittet! a 
generous phase-in periiKt. In order to i^eMiply, each 
distriet neechnl tf> adopt tht^ slate rrforuis h)r only 
one of its schiK)ls during the initial year of iinplenien- 
tation. Ilowewr, soiuew iiat suq>risingh% given the in- 
tetisity of some of the change*-, a nnmlHT of school dis- 
triet l>oards mandated that everj' sdiool within their 
jurisdiction adopt all the plonns in the first year. Ap- 
parently, when prcnidi^d witli the opportmiity, such 
districtwide lay scliool {H>ard ineuihers recogni/.ed the 
wisdom of expanding public participation in the con- 
trol of public schools. 

Coffielttthm 

In schools as in other forms of governance*, eacli gen- 
eration !nust nwgui/e that refonn is nei^led. As we 
have swn, governnu'ntal c^orruption and population 
growth U*d to earlier tnox'cs for increasing professlon- 
iilisnu crntrali/ation and hureaucracy in the schools. 
Tlu'se devclopf!ients spawned alii'tiation on the part 
of teachers and loss of rt*sponsiveness of schools to the 
«'lectorate. Now refonn elf arts are moving toward 
specification of responsibility, increases in diwrsit)% 
»Mid expansion of choices for parents and students. Al- 
thoitgh the outcome is still unclear, the new* wave of 
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schoi>l iefonn*may dc^rnolish at least some of the cur- 
nut roitdblocks to inipniViHl public c^lucatton. 

sorts 

LThv UiWowiu^ figiin^s arc fnim Sfatistirs of Trmtls in Eduea- 
tUm tuaH-^hl to l'JHi2-^S3 (U. S. (k)\rnnnrnt IViutitij; OHico, 

2. W'Uvu iM)tt-pu!)tic MluHiUng and lu|i»lH'r ttliUMtion an? ;idtk»d. 

tfu» dollar total is a .stajiy^rritig $89 hiWUyiu 
:\/ihv !Hst(«A of this triaisilion is iU»?»t*ri!M*il woll by jost-ph M» 

Ctt^ritti hi the Control of Vrhan Svfnwh' (New Wnk: 'llie Free 

Trrss, 1?)73). 

I. 'I'lic artic le hy I^»oimnl Ntorcwitx and Su phni H. Sofitiick^ 
"PuMic K\jHM?iditurc Analysts: Soiw Ctinvtit Issues," Ptd>tic 
Atfiiits HtfH>rf, 11(5) (Bt'rkdcy: Institutr c)f ( Jovt'nnnental 
StudU's* Utuxcrsit}- (}f Caiifuraiuy 2973) coatainss an oxcelk^it 
r\p!anatiou of tin*? utility of (juantitative nHMsiin^ in tlic 
assrssni'.Mit of public sc'i-lor aetivitU»s. 

5. 'Hie fXiHTiaifut was dclilnTatcly litniU*d to dioicos of public 
schools so as not tt> risk violation of the Fin»t AnK'ntlmcnt pro» 
Itibitions regarditig srparation of church ami state. 

•|1r^ first 12 u-ars of the t^ubUc Affairs RrfH>ri haw l)tH*n com- 
piU^d in t vo fmund voIunK's: 

Harriet Nathan and Stanley .Sc«>tt, eds. Emtrginn 
Issues in Public PoHctf: Rcsi'arch Reports mid Essays 
I96(h-I9es. 168pp 1973 $11.00 
Km*Tgm*j Issues in Public Pullaj: Rcseareh Ri*[torts 
ami Essiifjs 1966-1972. 200i>p JW3 $11.00 

(California residents add sales tax; residents of ALimoda« 
Contra Costa and San Francisco eoiinties add sales tax. 
R(M>ks arc* available fn>m the Institute of ( •ovemiuentul Studies, 
l()9 Moses Hall, Universitx- of California, Berkeiev, California, 
94720. 
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